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Foreword 



This pamphlet has htm plannccl to point up the fundamental 
principlus of small sdinol iiesign atid to show how these principles 
are put into Qperation in ihv. bcIiouI aiul classrooni. 

Mutual Intfjrest in improvitig cducrition in the sniall school led 
tu joint action of the Central Sclioal S'^i\y atid Catikill Study 
Council, and to the establi^hnient of the CatsWU Area Projeet in 
Siuall School Dmgu in 1957. During iu Ninth Annual Suninier 
Work Conference, Central School Study iirrangcd to cooperate in 
diffusing the fimlings of the Project ntnung tlic central schools of 
the State. Diffusion activities so far have iticluded twclvQ Area 
Meetings on the subject, trips by sehoal people and board members 
to the Catskill Area to &m Project ideas in practice, four feature 
artiD^s in CENTRAL IDEAS, Central School Study'g periodical, 
and%nally, this publication, of which Igjgi^ are reprints of 

the feature ai-ticlesv - 

... ^ 

Credit is due the late Willard L, Tremlett for preparation of 
the major portions of this piiblication. Ernest Auerbadier, Evelyn 
Hodgdon, and Jean H. Dreyfus assisted Mr. treinlett with the 
articles on Correspondence Cotirsesj Multip#^Clasies, and School 
Aides* Charles Wright also cooperated in the collecting and prepa- 
ration of materiah All contributbrs have wrked under the general 
direction of Professor Prank W, Cyr of Teachers ^College, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Catskill Area Project. And recognition is 
hereby accorded James L. Sampson of 41ic State College of Educa- 
tion at Oneonta for his work as Coordinator of Project activities. 

Austin Bwnson 
Executive See^tary 
Central SeliO©! Study 
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Basic Concepfs 

In Small School Design 



Th#r@ are some fundamental dlffer^ncds bttwsan small and largt 
sehaoli. Th# imiii-autMebll* analogy li helpful In tllustratlng this 
Hal For exsmple* ^ 

• A train s«rv#s large groups of paepla/an a^tamobllt smill 
groups. Train paisengers have no fftiperiilbljit^ for th^ running of 
th© train; th@y merely *'gp along for thi rid©.'* Passengers In am^^ 
rnobilts, on tha othar hand, may drlv#, raad th9 ro^d m&p^ h#lp 
m&km dscisioni as ^ route and tlmotabli^ and parilelpatd generally 
in thm operation of the car. 

• The train Is a sdgmtnttd, spiclallitd^organuatlon whfia tho 
aufomobllo li a goneraliiad unit, Ea^N edr on the train— -loeomotlve, 
day car, sleeper, din@r— -has a ^fitlcular funGtlon. lach opdratei 




Delaware Academy and 
Centml School at belhl, 
Miw Yofk— ana of the 
large Catskill Area Pro- 
ject Schools, 
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lndep©ndgntly ©f th© othmr In the p©ffernnance ef this funcllan: th© 
autompbiid oparafes with all piirts cloiely c^ardlnated. 

• Th€ train Is self sufficient en a bng trip. Food can bm iifved, 
sleeping facilities are availabl#i fuel supply Is adequate for ajj or 
large pgrtteni of v#ry long runi, The iutomobll© must make frequent 
slops ai service statloni and garagesi at motels artd restaurar^ti^ to 
take adyanttfge of servlcei provided by othdfs. 



A Small Sehaol It Different 

. 'The large school^ like the trahi, 
can be organized to serve large 
groups, The big comprehensive 
high School in Ihu United States 
provides a wide variety of of fcr- 
ings in its curriculum. This e^ablag 
each student considerable choice 
and a better chance to pursue sub- 
jects suited to his interests and 
abilities. This comprehensive or- 
ganization is often pointed to as 
the greatest accomplishment of 
American secondary education. 

The small schoors offering has 
traditionally suffefed from lack of 
variety. For exariiple, in a large 
school there are enough students 
to justify coursei in say, creative 
writings .college preparatory Eng- 
lish, non-Regents English, and 



business English, But what of the 
school that has only twenty stu- 
dents altogctht'r in a giveii grade? 
A tew of thein might like to ta.ke 
cac^i of the courses just mention- 
ed but usunlly all have had to take 
iht* one coursu the school offered. 

To cite another example— only 
five students may be enrolled in a 
class in French, This takes a teach- 
er and space for the same amount 
of time each day that a class for 
three or tovtt times five students 
vvould requye. And— there are 
probably oth*^rs in the enrollment 
who would like to take a different 
language but since the school can 
afford to offer only oi^ they must 
settle for sscond or'; third choicci* 
Withort itopping to argue the ad- 
vantages of small class sizej it is 




obvious fell a t any g re a t u x t e n h i o i'l 
of classes for a yvvy few stiidiiiits 
. would send ihti omH of ecltkalion 
soariiig, 

Ouldm Uii#e the Imall Sah^ol 

How can the small school over- 
come the disadvantages that result 
from its size? One answer is to 
consolidafe mi<i become bigger. But 
many schools are still siiiall after 
reorganisation and ' congolidatioii 
have taken pluce. Moreover, it is 
the belief of educators, psycholo- 
gists, and others coiicerned with 
learning 'that th^ small group is best 
for human endeavor; it is gen- 
erally in the small group, they 
say, that real uccomplishnieuts'take 
place. 

The best program design for 
small schools is emerging as one 
■ that capitalizes on the fact of 
smallneas while working to reduce 
the diiadvatitages of sinallnass, It 
seems einbo?^^ the following 
basic concepti ; 

• Tht basie farm of orgmization for 



learning— tht iniall group — is niain- 
tained through fleKible icheduling and 
multiple classes. 

• The oriaiii^atioii h geiitral in 
nature, its parts elGsal^ oeordinatad 
and highly interdepmdent. 

• The teacher is vfriatila and orient^ 
ad toward itimukting and gviditig the 
individual leamer^ipterestid in ways 
to teaeh the individual rather than in 
mass initruction to^iuquei, 

• The pupU is an agtiva participant, 
to a large degree a partjier in plan- 
ning and carrying out his program. 

• The use q£ time, space; and eqaip- 
tnent demonstrates awarenees of new 
developments In technology^in traiiS' 
portation and particularly cDmnnuii- 
cationi— while malatainiiig flexibil- 
ity and drawinf on all resoiircei. 

• ^e school reachei ^ut and mn^ 
lists the eooperation of all the agen- 
cies that can eontributf to the en- 
riching ©r improving ol learning op- 
portuiiitias— coo^rati'va lomrd, coU 
iegaa and universitieif local groi'.ps, 
correspondanee ichooli. 

The CQncepts just identified have 
-guided the directioii of the Cats- 
kill Area Froject in Small School 
Design. The way iri which the peo- 
ple associated with this project 
have implemented thcpe ideas is 
an exciting and m finished st^y. 



The Catskill Area Project 
Setting and Backg 




Araa J, the geographic 
iattinf for the Cmtikill 
ht&m Project in' Smill 
School Dasigri. 



Ihm Catilcllf Ams Prajtei In Sfriall Schc©! Dtilgn (CAPSSD) ceuld 
bm said to h$m hid its biginning In s principal's luggQstlQn to use 
supsTvlsed cmiiftipicndenee CQUfSis t© Increase th© *^virl©ty ©f eurrk 
cular affsrings.iTliti lad te a mt^tlng of lovtril school p€rionn#l in 
and around th!^ prfncipai'i lehaol diitrlct (theie ichOQli In the ihaddd 
area lsbdl@d J on ths map abovt). . 

When thii ''Study Qtoups" as It w^m ^allfd, got tegethdf, dlicy:-^ 
ilan w@fit on' to |rielud@ other tMngs besides cerrespondence courses; 
It €@nter#d aflfi0it at once on fht peiiibillties of starting an action 
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research project whoid o'vsrall' aim wbu)^ be to Ixpiore all 'teaii^ld 
wsyi of Improving the quality of'edu^atlsn in small .ichfOQli. Thus 
the beginning of CAPS|&f financed by a grant from tho ford Founda^ 
Nori and now— 1q 1^61— c6mpl©tlng Its fPufth year of operation, 

. . . - . 

niGfits ^^ry Ivom 250 to 1,100 pu- 



/On*anfa State CQ{\9^m of Munition 
^Pfsject Cmn%9f '%nd Cojarcllnator 

From its jhCeption the Fi'bjutht 
has been a vcnttire iipcoopcrafion 
and' sharing/ There was an' early 
decision io get .the iduas of all 
those who would participate or be. 
a-ffectU(i by. whatever Bteps' %ere 
taken. lnipi%vements in pi'Offranis, 
the Project people reaHOiicd, wauld 
he rtione ^ikely and of better qual- 
ity if they grew out ^ of research 
within the achools with the teachers 
taking part. 

, "Equally important wap a center 
where afl participants could corne 
together for continuittg inspiration 
and work, Oneonta State College 
has met this need. CAPSSD head- 
quarters are located there ; College 
facilities are made available to the 
teachers of Project schools ; rnenir 
bars of the College staff have act^- 
ed as consultants for group meet- 
ings and have taught ehrichment 
courses for able students ^from the 
Project schools, 

fhm SihodI DrUrUts in CAPiSD 

The Project schools ace located 
lit the tri-county area of Delaware, 
Otsego^ and Chanango counties. 
All are twelve-year schools; enroll- 



pils; Eudi of the comnuuiitius serv- 
ed has a small town, as center but, 
' N^'ith dnirying the dominant oc- 
cupatioiij many students^Jivc * on" 
farm.^ and commute to school by 
bus. ^ 

Businesses in the town are con- 
fined largely to serviiig the needs 
of die immediately surrounding 
areas, altlinugh there are usually, 
^niiill industries or nianufaciuring 
cpncerns to be found— processing 
of dair^ productSj woodworking, 
dressmaking. Often the schools are^ 
the largest single "business" in the 
district and employ the most peo- 
ple. 

What Dfitlngylihei CAPSSD Scheoli , 

Like all schools^ with small cn» 
roUnients, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature to be observed 
about Project schools is that the 
hi^inah relAtions factor is basic. 
StudentSj teacherSj administratorSj 
parents really know each other* 
There is a close relationship ill 
school and out that encourages 
'shading, At schoolj everybody is in 
one building— one student bodyj 
one faculty^ one admiiiistr^tion, 
and one continuous curriculum. 



Ttfuclitirs, guidaiicu CijiuiiH^lor, 
nurHUj and "specials" of ail kiiuls 
serve hf)th t'lcnuMitaj;y and ^vc 
fjridary grades, - 

Annthcr ciiaracti'ristic of tlu^sc 
schools is ilm cUm iiilurrdatinn 
hetwueti conitniiiiity lift! and hcIiuoI 
lifu. Having coiilavl with both pu- 
pils and adults, the st'lioijl is, hotli 
in structure and daily npcraiinii, a 
. part of comnumity life, and nuiny 
community activities go an in thr 
schonr !)uilding. 

For all tlu* iiaturril rulvantagijs 
inherent in the CAPSSP hcHdoU, 
tilt! basic liniitaiinn de?cribt'cl iti 
the previous pages has tcndtnl in 
operate^the small nundjcr of staff 
niuinberH that could be cinpluyiHl 
and hence a lack of variety in the 
kind of prograni offerud. This 
limitation the .Project set out U\ 
remedy. In effect its leTiders naid, 
"Flc^vibiliiy must he thv key to 
program design so that we can 
provide instntcilon to meet viore 
of the indknditm nucd.t of our 
studepits.'' 
f* 

C&PiSD Reads te Belter iducillon 

From its beginning it has been 
* Project policy to examine all pns=" 
sible avenues to better, more in- 
dividualiEed instruction. Sharing 
services f not new in New York 
State^ is one such avenue. The 
^CAPSSD schools have expanded 



lliiN idrii In include sharing stU- 
ijfiilN. ns well ii^^ fudlilles aiiU 
tuacberH. SljuriiiK has niade pos- 
(he ^^iLnl^hy c^MU'ses for able 
niul niiibitkniB Htiuiuiils at Onennta 
^Uiiv rollt'j^is arul Ilm nfteriHcbuul 
courses III stjv^-M'al Project cdui* 
tniiniiies (k^HcriliiMl later in this 
Miagri^^int!. 

Mhh)!^ have (ilso ex- 
iK'rinienlfid Willi /Ic/iNr j^rlivdid- 
Uui. 11 lis Imis (U'viloiied abmg the 
linvH ui: ^iL'liiuviii^F l<.jn|j;er pcrinds 
aiici lie nee inin'tj (»|i|)nrUiiiity fiir 
jii'rH'Mial miUm net ion he t ween pupil 
U'niiii'r. Imiut Hchools have 
adnpted tltu idea rd a ' floating 
periotl nlniij>' svillj ri nuw >^ix-period 
Uny. Thi.^ provides 5^-minute pe- 
rindH, sdiediiliMl foiir linicH a wt*ek 
ami allr)\VH two jiuriuclB f()r aelivi- 
ties uf vanc>iis k5ii(1s, 

As it ha^ vvnrked iJtib Multiple 
t'la^seB, Scliool iUdes, und Corre- 
spoiidence Courses— combined with 
extensive use of M h) to! mjUal teach- 
\}\[f cqififinCiil--Mi\vv cotiHli luted 
the Prnjecrs main cnnCi-MitTirtlonK. 
Nnt idl-i)l tlu^ne will be found in 
Dnu'sehoQl, nor in t^e snme forui 
and tn the " mmc 'extent in any 
twn .schools. Principles and teach- 
ers ill each case hnv,e niade the 
decisions. 

For rescaTch to liavc itieaning it 
must be cjevcloped^ toted, and ap- 
plied in the local area. Through 
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Projecti m^h as CA.TSSP, te^c^ 
ers in sinaJl sdiqols w*ork)^^coop- 
eraiively w^itk othKrs^ in iheii* own 
iScbcols and iieigtiboritig sctioots, 
may , pcol ttieii tatenti tc piovide 
myt^ imthodi, materials, and tech- 
niqiies in tlielr ow'n class TOoi^ni, 

Efforts 10 judge sutess ot pTo^ 
grajs hav^j of course, gone on at 
all stages and levels throughout 



Project c5<periiiientation^ One prills 
cipal speaking of restslts, feels, 
that some of tlic rnost imp^rtaJit/ 
acliievemeiits canii&t mea^uretl . 
-^in facts are difficult des^rib^. 
Tlneie relate to the bt^Ming of 
cloier teacher rfelatipti^liips atad 
morale throii^li cooffr^tive ^nter^ 
prise, ne^^-iksi|hta infoytJiK profes- 
sion df teaching^ liB ^^per^oiial 
grwth in that prcpfessj^n ( jag^a^;^ 
3743). 



Corr#sp^ndance Courses 
Meet Needs of Individuals 




at *rhe Ormd Gorge 
pQit Ofllce receiving 



The Catgklll ^r«a Project In Small Ichool Dailgn (C^PSSD), mmb- 
llsh«d In 19Sf ind financed by m grant fram tht Ford Foundation^ Is 
diy@lopftig th@&rl@s mnd tschhlques to ad^ varlity and Improvo the 
qusJIty of fdyeaHsft In ruml iehoels \^)th tmall tnfollnntrits. Th©i« 
schools iisuaily fiive correspondingly Sfnsll itaffs and often limited 
faeilltlfs s^nis artai. The kinds of practicei that CAPSSP Is 
deytloplfig to itrengtKifi the offerings in iniail schools may bm 
possible ways o1 enrichment for both larg^ and sitial]. 



Throughout tJia tipper Catsfctll 
ragion students in Central Schooli 
are using suparyised correspond- 
ence courses to expand and enrich 
their educational progjanis. Schools 
in the area- art flndirig the courses 
a tisefiil supplenieiit to restricted 



ciiirricular offerings aiid an impor- 
tant rneauii oi. meeting individual 
student 'needs and problemi. 

The Guidance Counielor at the 
Morris Central Schdpl ^as able to 
resolve a. schadule conflict for an 
out-of-state transfer student who 
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iieeded a Health couTse to meet 
State requiremeiits for graduatioii; 
the one class in the subject con- 
flicted with a second required sub- 
ject Unable to shift the claiscs in 
the schedule, the Counselor en- 
rolled the student in a Health cor- 
respondence course. The course was 
successfully cornpletcd under the 
supervision of the Counselor, and 
the student was able to graduate 
\yith his class. 

An exceptionally able sluclent, 
gradual of the Prunktiii Central 
Scho©if was aclniittcd to an ad- 
vancJd^ history course at Harvard 
TJniversity ori the basis of his^ high 
school* record and a successful 
supervised correspondence study 
experience. Passing the World His- 
tory Regents in one semes ter^ tlie 
studeiit en roll ed in a Modern Eu- 
Vopean History correspondence 
course, and under the guidance €i{ 
an "interested and curious" bistory 
teacher completed ^ the one^yeiir 
course during the second semester. 

A South Kortright Central School 
stuclcnt* encouraged by his Super- 
vising PrincfpaU enrolled in a tele- 
i;visiori servicing correspondence 



coiirsc. The boy's f atheri a tele^ 
visioii seTviccman, joined hira in 
the course, A graduate engitieerj 
representative of a large manufac- 
tuxer, served as a consultant, and 
the guidaiice counselor in the IocbI 
school provide<l supenision for the 
coiirsu. Today tlie son has joined 
bis father in a shop fully equipped 
with instrunieiits recorninendecl in 
the corresponclence text, 

A Study Group, ^ formed at the 
outset of the Project to review and 
impIeiTicnt correspqudence courses 
in Project schoDlSj has contTibuted 
much to the success of the pro- 
griini. The grotip gathered in forma- 
tiou regarding a\''ailabk! courses, 
met with consultants from cprre- 
spondence centers, and experiinent- 
ed mih thest* cotirses in their own 
schools. These experiences were 
uniiiy^ied and a Cuidd)aoJt for the 
Devcloprnmi of Supotvkcd Corrc- 
jpondcnce CoHrses^ piiblisliecl. Fol- 
lowing 'this lead^ other schools 
within the Project initiated the 
iise ■ of siipcrvised corrcspoiulence 
courses^ l-.. 

An intensivei^udy of tbe cdrre- 
spondunce pTogr^ltis in these sdiools 
lias been-' under \¥liy ditring the past 



1, 1b I SB I msmbsra Jneludods Pniil Penrofle, DQWrtavllIn Central, Ohalprimii; Marlo« HoagT 
l«indi Orand Clofge centriiU PlilUp Pu 1111100, iprlnffflui?! ('antral; iiriK*^ IrfQjzji?, Mofrli 
Odti trill. Nynzlnta Maglsiiro^ Boutii OtseHe Centro-l; Hntl jDhn Ht*'bi*ins, Coajiemtive 
Board, Dlitrlet Ko. 3| DeUw^are Countyi 

At Ml able upnti reniiest r "Write Office of C^PS^n, Onnrinnatori n§ Homa Eeflnomles 
Blinding* itatB TTnlvepHity' (lollg^ti of Kduefttlon, Onfinfita* pf, IT, 
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^year^ Eilhty^pf --the„ niacty-one itu- . 
derts who have worked or are now 
^vDrking .with these course^ - were 
personally interviewed. Supervising 
principals^ gtiidance counselors^ 
teachers, and parents have becii 
cotitacted to conrinimt '6ii theiT m.- 
perieiicei and reactions, 

Ta.shioii dcs-igtij analytic geome-- 
tr>' journalismj and ancient phllo-^ 
soph are but a fe%v of the wide 
wriety of courses studied by these 
atudents. 

/Us« ef SCI Ceuri^s 

Three major uses— problems 
facing smaller schools — have been 
illastratcd in the preceding- ac- 
counts: (1) reducing schedule con-- 
flicts* (2) enriching the academic 
curriculum; and (3) eictending 



vocational j^vicus.^^A^ 

iri which the courses have been 

enipbyed are as folloSvs: 

Muiiiph CiasMs, A niuitiple class 
involving the use of supervised 
correspondence courses in solid 
geonietry proved highly successful 
in Ednieston Central School. Four 
studeiits worked together on the 
course in tlie sanie rnotn and -it 
the same time that a Tcgular tri?j- 
onometry class was beiTig taught 
by the ' mathematics teaelicT. Help 
was available whenever required 
and the teacher was able to check 
the progress, of the students. 

EA'plotQtcry. A RoxLury Central 
School senior indicated that sh^ 
wculd like to enter the field " of 
jounialism. School ^taff menibera 




[f^^^rion Hoagland, ;English teaclier at Cmnd Oorge C^Eitrali diicusm some 

^> corfespondence work with tw© students wiile other metribars olXht clsis go 
' ahead ^th mall greup' asKgnni^ts in th« regular course. 

' ' ^ . ^ . . IS 



assisted in selecting an appropriate 

completed tffe jourxialism course 
under the supervision of an Ejig- 
li$h teacher, Ha'ving been accepted 
.f$¥ adniisslon at the Syracuse 
School of Journalismi the student, 
on the basis of her successfuU ex- 
perience in the corTespondeiice 
^course^ wng invited to serve on the 
school paper during the summer 
preceding her tnatriculation. 

Acceleration. Two exceptiDnal 
students at the Milford Central 
School graduated in three years 
with ail assist from siipervised 
correspondence courses, Schedule 
Conflicts in English were avoided 
through the' use of an English 
correspondenca course taken under 
the guidance and direction of the 
regular English teacher. 

Clianges in MaforJ, K business 
education teacher in the Downs^ 
ville Central School encouraged an 
able commercial student in her 
sophoinore year to consider a career 
in teaching, Needing two units of 
mathematics in the school of her 
choice^ the student ehrolled in 
a supervised elem^tary algebra 
course Jn late spring and completed 
her course work during the lum- 
mer vacation under , the guidance 
of the. commefcial teacher. She 



then took Mathematics Ten during 
her junior yeafr 

Tmnsfer Student, A high school' 
student froni the Philippines trans- 
ferred to a Project school early ia. 
the second semester, Having coni- 
pletcd the first half of Latin I in 
her former schoolj ^the student 
wished to continue^ but found that 
the scbool did not offer this Ian- 
guage« She is now enrolled in a 
correspondence course in Latin^ 
stipervised by the regular French 
teacher, 

Refimters. K Grand Gorge Cen- ■ 
tral School junior^ having failed 
his tliird year of English and up-/ 
set over the prospect of not grad- 
uating with his friends^ enrolled in 
a correspondence course during tlir 
summer. He was supervised by mn 
older brother^ home from college 
for sumr^er vacation, Although vm- 
able to complete the course prior 
to schooTin the fall^ he had made 
such excellent^ progress that the ^ 
ichool decided to place him in 
English 4 while he continued worlc- 
ing on his correspondence course* 
He passed the Regents and received , 
school credit for his correspondenca v 
course. ■ 

AUermte-ymr courses, A stud&nt - 
trartiferring to Roxbury Central 



; SchDol vvished to cQmplete four 
^tyears-or niatheinatics during his 
high school carier. He had com- 
pleted the advanced math course 
currently- offered, so the guidance 
counselor had him enroll in a su- 
pervised correipondence course and 
he acquired the four-)^ear sequence 
he d^ired 

College preparatory. A Spring- 
field Central School graduate dis- 
covered that the University in 
which he inatrictilated ^-expects" its 
i^iaiice ffiajors to be proficient in 
the use of the slide r^le, but pro- 
vides only period of instruction 
in slide rule practice, A corre- 
spondence course enabled this stu- 
dent to save *-fifteeri to twenty 
CTilnutes each night." Noting his 
ability with the rule, dassmates 
came to him for instnictiDn in its 
use. 

Drop-buis, A Milford Central 
School *'drop-out*' ^obtained her 
high school diploma through the 
use of two supervised correspond- 

^ ence courses, units needed to meet 
graduation requirern^nts. An Eng- 
lish teacher, **always there to help 
yoy/* nnd an ititerested junior 

'high teacherj ^vho tnotivated her to 
enrich thB history correspondence 

. course with library bool^St super- 
vised, J 



Intervie:waj^ithjtudeiits and staff .... 

menibers of Project ichools reveal 
several pTinciples necessary for 
sliccesiful correipondence coursei* 

J. ^anley Younf^ Supervising 
Principal, South Otsdic CentTal, 
suggests a three-leg|ed stool as an 
appropriate analogy, The three legs 
are: (1^ a recognised need on the' 
part of the stndeiitf (2) imiidiive 
to meet this need, and (3) a sym^ 
patMk^ mtereJted staff member to^^ 
guide, 

Phil Putnam, teacher of ^ agri- 
culture, Springfield CefttraU School, 
provided the sympathetic super- 
vision in one instance, Two sopho- 
mores^ extreniely irite rested in agri- 
culture^ n TOuted more intensive 
trainiilgJthan the regular prograni 
offered. P^^il got a correspondence\^ 
coursa= in Dairy Production t^'en-^ 
rich the curriculum, and assunied ^ 
grading of the papers, Since this 
is a normal function of the teacher 
of the correspondence center, the 
school, was able to reduce its cost 
for the ccape^ The sophomoreSp 
theif tnotivation increaaed by an 
interested teaclierj - completed the 
cgurs^ w<th flying colors. 

Superviiipn is the key to success-, 
ful prDgrairis* The^ dean of the 
faculty of a leading correspondence 
cent# reports that 99 per cent of 



"prison- inmates - w*ht>4ia ve=^m*h sti*' 
■ p^rvision cpmplete their courses sue-- 
cessfully, but that only JO per cent 
of Service enroUeeSj who have no 
supervision, do so. 

The Study Group oii siipervised 
correspondence courses^ expanding 
on these * three basic requirenieats^ 
includei several warnJngi : 

In relationship tp the studeiit, 
the Group statesj ''Not ontj niUBt 
the, student have the initiative to 
go ah^d without the constant 
stimufui of a teacher or fellow 
students to set the pace, but he 
|nust also have a sense of personal 



work" ^^;0^ ■ 

■T)b the work every day and 
don't do it sloppily," is a typical 
coniment of students ''who have un- 
dtirtaken correspondeiice courses. 

In relationship to the school, the 
Group jpoiiits out, *'Thcre miist be 
oompctcnt guidance far pupils in 
selecting ihe courses stiitabls io 
Ihcir 7id^ds and to their level uf 
Imrning. It is highly desirable that 
both parents and the local teachers ^ 
who will supervise the study par- ; 
ticipate'iii this guidance process," 
. A preliminary r^drt on im^m 




^ j^m 

situation In the I?ranklin Central fcHoilSaSJ'i 
CatskiU Area Project tiiat can be the ni^s ol tddliif -mother subject io'm\i 
: pupil's ' program ind ^ncoufiie independeat effort- at the tinae* Margaret 
Lavr, teacher. ' 



plementatiori of supervised cor re- 

schools reveals that schools which 
provide a definite time and place 
for the course in. the student's 
daily schedule" contribute to the 
chances of successful completion^ 

A. positive relationship exists be- 
tween success in the courses and 
the attitude of . students and teach- 
ers tovvards the courses. They 
should be considered on a par 
with acadeniic subjects by tlie 
scbogL with sch'^ol credit and re- 
ports to parents on the same basis 
as on reg ular classrooni subjectSt 

PiffBllK ie be Avelddd 

The study made of correspond- 
etice courses undertaken during this 
ejcperitnentation period in CAPSSD 
schools shows that of the ninety- 
one courses taken^ fifty-nine have 
been coinplefec]jc.nin€ are in progresSj 
and twenty-three were dropped, 
TvvD major reasons for dropping 
th^ courses in Project schools have 
been ' identified : (1) students al- 
^readj over^burde'ned with academic 
subjects and eKtra-curricular activi- 
ties attempt correspondence courses, 
and (2) school and cafeer^^qbjecr 
tiyes of students change once the^ 
course has been started, 
n Interviews with stii4€nts carrying 
full acaderiiic loads indicate that 
SOTne of them are unable to work 



on correspondence courses in reg- 
ular school hours, One capable 
stu^entj with a full academic and 
extfa-cunricular prograi|i, often re- 
legated this work to t secondary 
positiorij since homework on regular 
subjects took precedence. As a re- 
sult, the student found himself 
farther and farther behind in the 
correspondence study* Interest lag- 
ged and he' eventually dropped the 
course. 

Both stiidenti and staff members 
affirm that correspondence courses 
are "not easy,'' and that the time 
devoted to their study should cor- 
respond roughly to regular class- 
rooni subjects. Dr. Allen Wier- ' 
man, Assistant Supervisorj Corre- 
spondence Instruction, Pennsylva- 
nia State Universifyi states^ 'Tf 
studeiits are. in a classroom in 
which the recitation and assign-. ' 
ment rnethod is used and they con= 
tribute nothing, the clais goes on, 
In correspondence workj if the stu- 
dent stops working, the class Stops/' 

Change of career objectives is a 
second major factor in drop-outS. 
A leading athlete in a Project 
schoftl decided to become a*ph3^sical' 
education "leacherJate "in his high 
school career, He had taken - only 
elenieTitaiy algebra and found that 
colle^esrequired two units of rnathe»* 



matici for admission. He enrolled 
in a plane geomet^ correspond- 
enqe coursa, and vim doing satisfac- 
tory work until all colleges of hia 
choice rejected his application for 
admisfion because of his poor 
high school academic record. He 
could see no further use for tiie 
correspondence couric and, against 
the recommendations of the staff, 
dropped it.' 

ImplemMthig set In l&€m\ Jyntmn 

Involvement of faculty members 
in^^the^ planning ^for use of super- 
vised correspondence courses Is ^s^ 
sential to, their success. Similarly, 
understandipg by the local board 
or education and the community of 
the purposes of the program is ^s- 
sential Ihtenriews with pareriti of 
students dping this type of study 
show they accept ^he'coursei as an 
attempt by the school to tetter meet 
the needs ' of their children. One 
parent remarks, "I only hope that 
the project continues^ until my 
younger daughtar is in high school/* 

Since correspondence courses are 
considered a part of the schooVs 
total, qjrriculum, they are generally 
paid ior by local boards of educa- 
tion. In , one experimental school 
students assumed initial paymenti, 
and the costs were refunded by the 
board upon completion of the 
cdurses. 

to 



Present courses in the Project 
schools have been used mainly in 
the Junior^senior high gradea/Prob- 
leins at this level provide the im- 
petus for initiating correspondence 
courses 4 Schools in the Project 
started the program slowly, wth 
only a few pupils enrolled. How- 
everj as staff members work with 
students, experience, ..breeds qotx- 
victi□^ and eKpandad^plans for the 
futiire, 

In most Project schoola the guid- 
ance counselor serves as coordina- 
tor of the program. His function 
places him in contact with those 
speciaK needs of students that- can 
be effectiyely met through corre- 
spondence courses. Consideration 
should be given to the assignnneiit 
of a regular meniber of the faculty, 
one eipecially interested in super-'- 
vised correspondencei study, as co^ 
ordinator of the program. 

Universities are- beginning Jo 
recognJie supervised correspondT 
ence study by superior high ich&oL 
students in their advanced ktand- 
ing or advanced .placement pro- 
grams. Each college or university 
has its 'own policy^ however, mi 
correspondence programs must he 
carefully coordinated %vith the col- 
lege the student wishes to attends 
Pennsylvania State University has' 



Ijtisf publish^ a catalog^ that IhtB ^ 
fcbll^e coursea available through 
correspondehc^ study and policies 
for their use by superior high 
school studenm 

Two publications on correspond" 
ence courses available through. 
CAPSSD: 

A foldarj ^ireciory.. ^of Sup^r^ 
vised Correspondence Co^irses for 
High School Students,^ lists more 
than four hundred cot^rses appro- 
priate for use \n. New Vork Cen- 
tral Schools, 

A booklet^ Anmtated Correspond- 
ence Courses an evaluation of 
more than one hundred correspond-'' 
ence courses^ has be^n produced by 
experienced' teachers under the di- 
rection of the Study Group, li 
evaluates cont^titj articulation with 
Regents requirernents and quality 
of subject presentation. 

loeklfig fn lh# Fitturtt , 

John Studebaker of Am* rican 
Schools, a private organisation 
providing Gorrespondence courses ^ 



to hi^ ichool students and adults, 
makes the following observation 
regarding the place ot aupervised 
correspondence instriiction in small 
schools: 

'^CertdnlFi plans oi Supervised 
Corresi^ndenee Study offtr m pas^ 
acea to thoili fmcmi with tie many 
ttichmeal problems involved in i^lc-^ 
onda^ ichooi edueaton. no stretch 
of the iEiiaguiation ihoiild it b^^ cm" 
ildfred as a iiihstltuta for gocd elisi- 
room teiahing mder iou^*d lehool 
pfoeedurei, 

Buperriieci Car^ipund^ee Study 
doeij howaver, nf^ar efftctive means 
for iupplemanting the irtpel prograsTi 
by meeting gertafai ^eciftc needs of 
mdii^dttal ' studmts ^hlch esnaot be 
fill^ for numerpus prmcticil reasons 
by the ichoors regular ^urriculiif 
©fferingi."* 

"I would have no hesitation to 
use Supervised Correspondence 
Courses in the future/- declared 
Cecil Fowstonj Supervising Prin- 
cipalj Franklin Central SchooK 

EKperimentation with this method 
of meeting the Specialized needs of 
stydents in the imall school 15 
continuing in the Catskill area* 



4. Free: . Wrlt^^ Oniee of CAPSaOp 21S HQme EeonQmlti .^iilldlfig, State tJnIveriity 
CeUete of ^d^G^tleNl^p Oneonta, N. Y. , 
5j 12/00. Also , aval Wit thrpufh aXfiiD Off Jess. ^ 



Multiple Classes 
Core of Small School Design 




John Powars teaches a mul- 
tiple clais of general i^ence 
and aarth icien€e at Andrew 
Dmper Central (Seheneyui)* 




A ttachtr remarked, when approaehid^lth th# idea of teaching 
two iubj^crti or mom in xhm iam# twm al the iime Wmm, m multiple 
£lasst '*That fi IP f^iy'=-lltt rally Irnposilblir Th«n ih© said sh#'d try. 
Todiy that ^^mi Isichtri having, @Kptri#n€€d ^'th# multlpi# .d^is' 
situatiDn for thr^t yean, layi 'i Ilk© it. I. have tlnne te talk with 
puplfs-^whan tliiiy f\m-%d tb tafk/- 



What li A'Mulilpl# thing in my two- claiirDOmi. 

What would a vis tor to a multi- Here's an overview o£ what could 

pie dassroom lee? Alt first glance, be Dbserved in a tnitltlple class' in 

perhaps nothing dij I wwt from the one CatsWll Project schooL 

usual dassfoora/ An4^ even, on a Fourteeti pupils are. learning 

closer look, certg.tnly not same .French— nine taka French I ; five, 
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'French lif The "atmosphere" in 
the room is different. Sensed al>^ 
most immediately J s the fact^,.ttat 
th^re are several *'centers^0f inter- 
est*' iftstead of the ty^pical **teacher 
before the class," The five pupils 
in ; French l\ are listening to a 
teacher-made tapfe that explains^ 
one learni on inquiry— a reading 
lesson from tlie text and points to 
a grammar assignment. 'They lis- 
ten; they stop the running and dis- 
. cuss a point ; they replay. 

Three of the nine French I pu- 
pils have on earphones and are 
listening to a commercial French 
recording that acconipanies their 
text, But the other six are listen- 
ingi^^^s a "groupj to a teacher-made 
tape^ orally filling blanks and 
checking each correct response with 
the ong- they have just given. 

The teacher moves from group 
t)S^' group, but the French I stu- 
dents know, from a student-teach- 
er piarining session, that she >vill 
°be with them just before the end 
of ' the period to explain a new 
unit The French II people undeb 
Itandj also from a previQUS plan- 
ning session, that during" this time 
they'll be working on their oWDj 
with art assignment sheet as guide. 

The orgariization of ' multiple 
classes is designed particularly to 



ipefease curricular offerings and 
"reduce scheduling difficulties in 
the small school. It has resulte.d in 
the development gf techniques that 
can also be used advantageously by 
teachers in single subject class- 
rooms, 

The CAPSSD Coordinatqr calls 
the activity with multiple classes 
■'the Project's most significant in 
rmny ways. The confidence at- 
tained by participating teachers," 
he says, ^'foreshadows great pro- 
gress in multiple class teaching. 
They kndtv it works." The Proj- 
ects largest teacher study group is 
that devoted to explaining the howSf 
whySj. and wherefores of teaching 
multiple classes. 

Two Klndi ml Multiple Classei 

Atnong the 25 Catskill Project- 
schools there are now sixty class- 
rooms in which there are nuiltiple 
classes. In forty-six of these, two 
or more different siibjecis are be- 
ing taught; in fourteen, 
levels of the. same ' sub ject E'nroll- 
mcnts var^ from six— four stiiclents 
in intermediate algebra and two in 
advanced mathematics— to upwards 
of forty. A. teacher in the New 
Berlin Cdtitral has twenty-five in' 
Latin I and fourteen in Spanish IL 

a total of thirty-nine in one . class; 

% - 

6 Examples of Multiple claises on 
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dif ferent levels of the. same sub- 
ject include those in which .the 
course is adapted to Regents and 
non-Regenti pupils: American his- 
tory (29 pupils) at Draper Central 
(Schenevus) ; English III (28 pu- 
pils) at Margaretviile ; ^nd world 
history (19 pupils) at Morris, 
■ Ruth Simonsori^ Springfield Cen- 
;tral, used the multiple class con- 
ce jtC in /a senior Engliih class. 
Wrth^ stiridents of varying abilities 
working on journalism and busi- 
ness Eng|||h, ihe conducted much 
' of her pt6gmm in al way similar 
tp that *of . an^,,eleni*(|ntary teach% ' 
/ whose pupils carry 'on many small" 
group activities. At differeot times 
students worked as a class, then in 
;^yvo or three groups, and as ih- 
* ' lll^^iduali^i^n observer in- this class- 



room might not have noticed that J; 
a group of students contributing - 
to a- discussion of the principles* 
of journalism were following a ; 
course outline different from that ^ 
of another group working on copy - 
format— that is, until the business- • ■ 
English group, began a review of 
irragular verbs,, and^ person from 
th§.:: local press joined the jour- » 
nalism students to analyse "some 
newspaper clippings. 

Inttructlenal Materlali and Aids ' 

The use of technplogical devicea 
is in evidence in most of the rbom^ ^ 
in whicH multiple classes, are being 
taijght by one teacher. Mary Scott - 
at the .Andrew' Draper , school in ; 
Schenevus, for example, relief : f 
heavily on this equipment . in' teach- 



;mg six studants shorthand and six 
5^ others typing at the same time, In 
this case^ a three-ehahnel electronic 
: device was daveloped by a fellow 
'.■ teacher, doii Gbuld, The students 
in shorthand use it to take dicta- 
tion from a -Dfctoi^/^. Earphones 
^.eliminate noise and' distractions 

- that might occur from the typing 
people practicing thiir^ warm-up 

^ ''driUs, Miss Scott also uses com- 
mercial recordings and makes her 

' own tapes and learner guides. All 
of these free her from 'making all 

' presentations orally and allow her 

' 'more time to help individuals and 

* small^ groups with particular pvob- 

, letps. : . ^ 

; "VidtDri to my daiias," i^i one 

"t^eherr-'are I'often iurprii^^^ when 
quesdonlxig studtoti, to leam that one 
lactfon ©t r multiple elait is net dip- 
ti^rhed by the aeHiHtiem of another.* 
.Although we uie iiafphonas for lome j 
purpoias, ^era are otiier initancei ii^ 
.which itudents w6rk as group mth 
reeofded materi di 0imt are played ever 

v-t loudipeikf r. EvM though rooni 
SRiall, the ipeaker propgm seems 
not to bonier other grbups in v. the J 
room* Whsi* ybtt have t / mult|pla 
etesi jbtt reaHie more «thii^ tyer tKat ^ 
you qmi trust teenigers to aeeept re?, 
sponiibility and go ahead on their 

- Learner guides, ^outlmes, aasipi-^ 
ment sheets, and wotkbooksr--rtr^* 

- ditionall materials^are^ not absent 
from the multipH classroom. But 

> pthei^aching aids— that pupils can 

1/ ^ _ ' 



use by thehisrivres— also have a 
place of itjiportancar la Margaret-^ 
ville and Rosthu^pconverted juke 
boxes which, play teacher- and 
coniinercially-prepared records help 
tarn classrooiiis into pupiUcanter^d 
flarcinf lafcoratoriei. 

reacheri of^ multiple classes 
learn to t3ial<e raiaJiiniuni use of 
varied lu^teyi^li— tradifional and 
ne^, ^ - ■ ^ . 

ThtM 

The teachers conducting multi- 
ple classes ..are contiiiuously reflect- 
jpLg- and foroiinfp exprassing, and 
refarmipi| judgniettti on the re- 
iults of this kind of = organi^atioii, 
The foIlo\y^ing cbseErvations are jha 
fntits of pfdiminary efforts to 
^ pQoi their thiiikirig \^ ^ ^ 

Simmts ms%me te^ponsibiliiy 
for /Mt^ /^P*^Mf«y. 'The pupil par-/ 
tldp^^tlori :and Sni^^ which 

' €osdfcag* on th« "^■Afeufcctroftv?" ^ 





Studtnts in one group o! Mr. Pow- 
eri" multipli elnii in' leienee (Bchgft^ 
€vus) work on maps; a member of 
inother group, ilio eirriei on inde-^ 
ptndently with a lesson guide. 



are inherent the multiple class 
situation^ jncrcase "self-reliance, 
Students seem to develop initiativCi 
become self -motivated to -^take 
charge" of their own education, 
This is part of their preparation 
for college and adult life in which 
HtudentB muHt pr new I nh)!u\ 

Stitdcpiis learn to ivork together 
cooperatively. Helping one another 
in BniaU groups reduces the evils 
of competitiveness that often exist 
in ' the traditional classroom— and 
pupils actually teach each otlier* 

Studint-teacher rihtionship is 
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.inipmvcii This conies abou| partly 
as a result of emphasis on studint" 
1 teacher planning of long-term ra- 
tlier than day-to=day assignrnents, 
partly because the teacher "gets 
about*" to work with individuals 
and small groups on a more in- 
forn'ial basis. Students are per 
/ nrre made to f eel " T *m being 
treated as m adult." 

Sttidcnts may achieve at* their 
own ability level. Multiple classes 
make it jKJSsible to group students 
for a purpose— a purpose they un- 
derstand and accept. Many of the 
various adaptations of the multiple 
class idea have been made in direct 
response to needs and interests 
6riginating with individual stu- 
dents, Some discipline problems 
have been reduced when the work 
was better adjusted to the stu- 
dent's development level. 

The multiple, class atmosphere 
is student-centered. There is more 
time for individual student exper- 
iences. Motivation is toward learn- 
ing rather than marks, Critical 
thinking and decision-making in the 
solution of problems can be stim- 
ulated, alonp with individual ef- 
fort. Retention is extended by 
immediate checking. The teacher 
is no longer the only force sup- 
porting classroom^ activities ; better 
study habits result. 



Ofte teacher put it thii way: 
' ''I usid to conduct my elassea in a 
formal fiehioa^ giving my students 
'the gospel- ^according to a Latin or 
Frmieh textbook. I now talk leis, rely 
on I many materials and aids in pres^ 
entationi. And I find myielf. more 
.sensitive to the problems and ques- 
tions of the students,'' 

To summarize these ob servations, 
one might conclude that any class 
organia^ation which helps change the 
role of the teacher from one of teller, 
lecturer, assigner io guide, consultant, 
and developer of materials, and movci 
pupils from passive listefmg to pur- 
poseful doing meani better education. 

Stirttng Multlpio Clasi Insiructlen 

A question often asked by teach- 
ers considering multiple class in- 
struction: '*How does one find 
time to plan^ prepare lesson guides 
Rnd as.^ignment outlines, cut tapes 
and records— and still mark papers 
and do all the other things that 
always have to be done?*' 

*The teacheri reply that it hasn't 
been easy. They add that they have 
jgd invaluable help from each 
other— from the Project Study 
Group on Multiple Qass Teaching 
where they spend much time ex- 
ploring ways of doing a better job, 
trading ideas, sharing materials 
and techniques* 

One teacher points out that the 
first experience is the one requir- 
ing the most additional time for 
preparation. Now, she says, with 



a backlog of experience and ma- 
terials, she can really give attention 
to individual guidance and ways of 
improving the dynamics of small 
groups, 

Without discounting the value 
of the experience, it is probably 
safe to say that nothing else quite 
takes the place of time for prepa- 
ration and study when one is free 
from the pressures of teaching. On 
this premise, arri^igements were 
madu thU past summer for teacher 
attendance at a workshop, which 
the Ford Foundation financed. 
Forty people attendcHi the six-weeks 
session and received pay commen- 
surate with their regular salaries. 

Berne boardi of education, recog- 
nising the valuei of this kind of sum- 
mer work, are considering iimilar 
programs for teachers within their 
individual ichools. 

"I would hate to try my schedule 
without the help of our "School 
Aide," says another teacher, VShe ' 
and I meet periodically ' to plan 
ways she- can be of greatest assist- 
ance—she comes to my r6om to 
get material for guide sheets so 
they can be typed and reproduced, 

"files my materials, records grades, 
acts as liaison between the librar- 
ians and myself, and provides help 

M countless other ways." 

Observing a multiple class and 
talking with the teacher can pro- 
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vide the uninitiated with many in- 
ilghti. The '^experienced" offer 
these suggestions to those who may 
be considering multiple classes! 

• Start where you ar©--with a 
tixt^and prepare learner guides to 
go with tejct^^k uniti 

• Begin bulling up a variety of 
materiali to go with the unit and 

> guide 

' • Explore the posiibilities of te^h^ 
noiogieal aid§ and devioes 

« Preplan, plan with itudentsj re- 
piatti Learn to think of assigrtmenti 
in terms ' of weeki mther than days 

• Prepare all those who will be 
eoneemed— other teaeherg, parents and 
itudents^^for the changes that? ^re to 
take plaee. Make sure this educating 
or selling Job includei a chance to 
question md sense the meaning of 
multiple class concepts, Underitand- 
ing is essential to the acceptance and 
cooperation on whieh success de- 
pends. 

Accenting the importance uf 
"having your students with ,you/' 
Regis Hammond, business educa- 
tion teacher at Downsville Cen- 
tral, describes a memorandunK he 
prepares for students entering mul- 
tiple classes for the first time: 

"You can learn much from your 
class associEtei, and they^ can learn 
from jo%** thii memomndum tells 
them. **Yottr attitude must, theUi in- 
volve consideration of otiiers and a 
?Hllit^ess to share your ideas in 
group discusuons. Here you share re- 
iponsibiHty for leaming with the 
teacher and other students. 

"You will have to think for your- 
self, be critical of your own work, 
md initiate ways of doing Uiings« 

2B " ' 



'*A boy or girl who develops the 
kbility to work well In this situation 
will be able to get a lot^more out of 
his edueation than under" the old one- 
groups one-assignment type of instrue- 
tion," 

Like Ail Roadi to ImprovAmvnt , , * 

There are no cure-alls, 'iio one- 
ways streets to the solution of all 
problems affectifig better educa- 
lion. TIte cnnccpt of multiple clas- 
ses is not suggested as such. How- 
cvefj the possibilities of this prac- 
tice have moved far beyond the 
original purpose of enriching the 
curriculum of the small school 
without adding to scheduling prob- 
lems, 

Because of its ramifications, the 
multiple elass concept has become, 
in many ways, the core of th^^ 
.CAPSSD experiment, . Without it 
as a framework, nmximurn use 
could not be made of other inno- 
vations — correspondence courses 
school aides, technological devices, 
enrichment projects. At the same 
tim,e, all these contribute to the 
benefits realiiable through the mul- 
tiple class situation, 

As is the case in all roads to 
school improvementj the degree of 
success with multiple classes is 
largely dependent on the teacher*! 
_ willingness to experiment, adapt, 
apply, extend here, limit thefe— 
always with a flexible, open mind. 



School Aides 
Give Teacher Time To Teach 




Schools afflllatsd with the Catsklll Area PrQjtc! In Small School 
D#§lgn {CAP$SP} ar@ Umploylng school aldei^ to parform a graat 
yarlaty of the essdntlal but non^lnitructlQnal chores done by ttachers^ 
This practice, they flnd^ Is a substantial help In giving teachers more 
time to do the proftsilonal work for which thty have prepared th«m^ 
selves^teachlng children. 

Teachers have always ^pent a sizeable portion of their time keep^ 
Ing books and houso^ollectlng money for milk, lunchei, ''causes/' 
typfng and dupllcatlngf supervlilng lunchrooms, corridors, study halls, 
playgrounds-^ptrforming the myriad duties that are part of carrying 



out 1 


the school 


program. 






by Bomm 


CAPiiD gehoolB as "Sehool Menitsrs,'* un 


der Civil ie^vlcft 
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There is no queitlon as to whether the doing of these taiks eon- 
tributes to the leerntng situation. It doei, and the doing freq^uently 
provides opportunities for valuable interaction between ttachers and 
pupils. Nof Is there any queitlon as to whether these Jobs require 
the sfcllls and effort of competent people. They 4o, and all persons 
who woflc with children must be carefully selected, However, the 
bask queitlon, and the one that has been concerning the Catskill 
people. Is whether— all things considered— many of these non4nitruc- 
tlonal chores might better be handled by non^certlflBd workers and 
give teachers time for more and better teaching. The aniwer=-the 
Catikill Area people believe, after four years of study-«ls a reiound- 
\f\g Yes, 



lyhat h A Sehoel Aide? 

It is easier to give exanipleH of 
what school aides do than to frame 
an overall definition that vvill fit all 
^examples. Hovvevei^ in CAPSSD 
terminology a school aide is any 
multi-skilled adult einpluyed to per= 
form many non-iiistructional chores 
—particularly those that rob the 
teacher of time to do the kind of 
teaching she would otherwine do. 

More likely than not, a scliool 
aide will find herself (or himself) 
doing half a dos^en different jobs 
during the course of a day rather 
than otie; by the same tokenj the 
things she does are non-instruc- 
tional chores formerly .done by a 
number of different teachers. Thus 
a school aide serves the children 
and a school rather than a single 
teacher. 

In the 196041 school year, fifty-" 
SIX school aides— twenty-five full- 
time and thirty-one part-time— were 
employed in CAPSSD schools. 
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Their salaries, in each case, 'were 
iiicluduil in the regular budget of 
the local school. 

What iiheei Ald«t P3 

Calling school aides *'one of the 
greatest contributions of the Cat- 
skill Project/' Warren Ryther, 
Principal at Morris Central would 
like two more of ihem in bis school 
—to correct objective- tests, mark 
report cardSj and assist in the 
guidance office. Hicks Dovv (New 
Berlin) sees school aides as a way 
to give teachers a nuich-rteeded 
thirty minutes off at noon-time ; Ad- 
dison Smith (Gilbertsville) thinks 
possibilities for more effective use 
of school aides are expanding all 
the time. 

Here arc ways in which school 
aides are presently giving direct 
assistance to teachers in the Cat- 
skill Project schools * 

• Typing and ninning teiti 

• Checking pipers 

• Averaging marks ^ 



• Cheeking attendanee 

• Maintaining buUeUn ^ards 

• Making paittre 

t itelpliig with asiftnblies and plays 

t JLocating rtferenee material 

• Making boolUiiti 

• Preparing charts 

• Pistributing materials 

• Aisisting with lab equipment 

• Froviding relief in nmergeneieB 

• Heiping proCter aKaminations 

• Assembling audio- visual equipment 

• Supervising elass connmittees 

• Making holiday decorations 

• Helping with dances and parties 

Tha monitoring jobs school^ aidus 
take over extend from the clasB- 
room and library to sehcjol bune^ 
and tniftk patrol— with Htudy hallH, 
cafeteria, detention roonij and play= 
ground in between. They handle 
nigh coiintleK^ money tiTuisactiong 
with ptjpils=— for lunch tickets, b ap- 
plies, banking, magazines, book 
club I yearbook, dues, contril)iitionSi 
and ticket H for playK and ganicH. 

Sehoel Aidei Must i# Vsrsatiie 

Happily^ since the tasks school 
aides are called on to perform seem 
both countless and unclassifiable, 
tha people who take these jobs 
usually turn out to be the flexible 
kind who ' can adapt to interrupt 
tions and new situations. But mind= 
ful of the importance of setting 
limits— as well as ib encourage 
learning on the job— Stanley 



Church, Prinqipal at Milford, ad- 
visns starting ihe aide with a small 
number of duiil's mkI "working 
up." 

One school nideat Milford, Kativ 
erine NiekHon, volunteered to serv/e 
the school without pay, for ''some- 
thing to do" when she suddenly 
found^hcr family *'all out for the 
day/' Tin.^ was before the CAP- 
SSD uKpcrinient witli school aides 
he^an. 'roday Mrs, Nielson is. on 
the payroll. A list of things she 
handles of di^TCt henvfit to teach- 
ers looks like tliiH : 

i, Attendances-daily preparation of 
abstnteis listlnf, check of elementary 
registers, preparation of final register 
report every five w^eks, 

2* Noon-hour study hall listing. , 

3, Monitoring study balk 

4, Typing stencils and ditto masters 

5, Stip^rviiing classroonis in emer- 
gency iituatigns 

6, Checking teaching supplies and 
materials in and out. 

In addition to these chor4*Sj Mrs. 
Nielson also spetids time at such 
office jobs as transcribing letters 
and mcuios, duplicating cafeteria 
nieniis, preparing purchase orders, 
taking sick children homCj copying 
state reports, and redrafting min- 
utes for the Board of Education 
and Cooperative Services. 

like it*' is Mrs. Nielson's ra- 
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adion to all this, 'it has helped 
me understand my own children 
better, Now I know that my three 
daughters (all adolescents) are three 
entirely different individuals who 
have to be treated differentl},'' 

Katherine Seeber, school aide at 
Laurens Central, has to r tup out of 
her role as kindergarten assistant 
when lunchtime arrives and super- 
vise the cafeteria. And it takes 
versatility to work with many dif- 
ferent children and adults as well 
as at many different jobs,' Lillian 
Fucci , (Hancock) assists all the 
kindergarten and first grade teach- 
ers. You might find her supervis- 
ing nap periods (or doing the be- 
fore and after chores)/ helping 
with wraps, making fancy hats, or 
cards for phonics drill. 

Imiiilva Uia el Seheel Aldet 

Aides at Hancock Central, where 
seven regulars are employed, have 
become such an integral part of the 
school operation that provision is 
made for an aide substitute if one 
of the regulars has to be absent. 
The substitute who is called in this 
eventuality, Lois ShaWi spent seven 
days of her own time learning the 
different schedules and practices of 

Attandanee record perfonificdj fiar- 
barm Codduigton, school aide at Andet 
Centml, reviewe data with Prindpa! 
Irloyd Jfohns/ 
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each of the aides so that she would 
be prepared to take over the duties 
nf any one of them. Recently, 
when Mrs. Shaw rejjorted for duty 
because of an aiders illness, she 
knew the routine exactly—prepar- 
ing and servicing the dessert table, 
relieving second and third grade 
teachers during play periodSj and 
monitoring a study hall, 
Aidis at Hancock are each em- 




Onig of Hancock's iehool aideSi Cath-^ 
erine Croiby, takes over the equip- 
ment angle of showing a film while 
the teacher ec^centrates on conteit 
and teachinf aspeeti. 





ployed for four hours a day^ 
twenty hours h ^eek, The duties 
of ea':h are well defined and, in 
this caje, there is some specialiEa- 
tion* Foi' exaniple, Ruth Turner is 
a stCidy hall monitor.^ Leaving 
home after her children have gone 
t6 school, she spends her four 
hours at study hall duty and is back 
home before her children return. 
But the important thing about Mrs, 
Turner's twenty-hour stint each 
Week is that it means twenty hours 
extra the professional staff can 
spend planning and preparing for 
better classroom instructioni 



This condueive-to.digesUon itHiss-* 
pher€ (at Michliald Springi) is main- 
tabled by school aide Winlffeld Goed- 
ale-^giving teachers time to eat, too* 

. . i and When Th«y Havd Tims . , > 

It is probably safe to say that 
one of the first things teachers do 
with the added moments that the 
assistance of .school aides brings is 
the luxury of **thinking before 
leaping.*' But to be more concrete, . 

They plan assignments and units 
of work un a long-term basis rath- 
er *hnn on day-by-day jumps, 

They iearch for a variety of 
books and materials from which 
pupib can learn, and a variety of 
exercises and things to do. 

They figure out ways to make a 
dull but essential topic more inter- 
esting, 

They look for ideas to challenge 
that very bright boy who is too of- 
ten bored and willing to settle for 
a lick and a promise instead of 
digging deeper. 

They tiy to figure out and find 
some simple and worthwhile ex- 
ercises certain slow learners can 
work on alone — ui school or at 
home. 



2. Those with fiuefltlonB; atiout JnKufande coverage in the event ©f fiecldsnte with 
oniy^a ■ehool alrie on dmy are f^ferrea ig Fermal Oplnlgn 140 ©a Coynael the State 
S^^uaatlon DepnFtrnpnt Dtviiion of I^w« Bpai'd SduqatloB-^^owera s-fid Dytleg, l^tti* 
'pl&yiTtefit of Teaeher Aides (dated Project school find toiurance c&tT\st§. moit 

willing to aecept ' sQhooi aides under the tersii of eompi€t% Govermge, eonlUerteif eaeh 
19 h$ *'undir,th» direst luperviitan" of the ebief B^hoel administrator^ 



They take Johnnie— or Mary, or 
Susie— out of study hall for n. con- 
ference on a paper full of the kind 
of errors thUt only individual teach- 
ing will rennedy. 

They meet with Johnnie's parents 
to get acquainted and try to under- 
stand how each **sees" Johnnie and 
deals with him* 

They analyse the results of a 
pupirs standardise' d test tn ^pnt his 
strengths and weaknesses, and foN 
low up in a talk with the couiiHclor, 

They go to the library and hunt 
out special references^ then arrange 
with the librarian for use of these 
by their students. 

They preview filnis and film 
strips so that they know their con- 
tents and possibilities for use in 
the teaching-learning process before 
the pupils see them. 

They^ run through a lab experi- 
ment or demonstration and arc pre- 
pared to. make iC a much bctter^^ 
learning situation when their pu- 
pils attempt it later. 

They consult with the music 
teacher about some records to use 
in history class. 

They get together to talk over 

Librarian Marjorii Hoie talki with 
Mary Jane Fenroie, a formar school 
aide at DowniviUe^ about tome book§ 
one of thg teaehfn rtquested* 
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possibilities for relating the work 
each is teaching----integrating social 
studies and English, science and 
social studiesj music and physical 
education. 

They schedule a nieeting tor a 
special committee on curriculum. 

They— at last— bring some onler 
into that pile of pictures and clip- 
pingSj long since too disorgani^^ed 
to be useful when needed. 

, . , and sometimes they just eat 
a leisurely lunch and chat with col- 
leagues about yesterday's game or. 
today^s weather, 

In Deciding to imploy School Afdei* 

Out of tl^eir experience 'with lay 
workers in the school^ the people 
in the Catskill Area Project have 
arrived at a number of general 
conclusions that might be labeled 
advice for any school lystem that 
is considering the emplbymeot of ' 




■fi 



School aides. Some of theses of 
Courae, are not unlike those that 
apply to decisions regarding the 
professional staff: 

Ajsmment of needs.' Where they 
are, what school aides could do 
that would help to improve the 
* school ' program should be care- 
fully weighed by the staff as a 
whole, Failure to identify needs 
and purpose and work loads can 
only lead to wasted time— and 
problems— after the school aide is 
.on the job. This is also a prelim- 
inary step to determining what the 
specific functions of., each aide are 
to be— equally important among 
first considerations. 

. School aide vs teacher aide. " 
Catskill Project people make a 
distinction between these two terms, 
the school aide (which they rec- 
ommend) being the lay person who 
assists a number of staff members 
in various ways, the teacher aide 
being an assistant to a single teach- 
er, And— from the outset, they say, 
it must be understood that the aide 
is to assist personnel, hot to replace 
a imcher. 

Selecting the school aide. Not every 
-one can be a successful school' aide. 
Naturally, each will be selected on 
the basis of his apparent ability 
meet the needs that have been 



specified. Attention must Also be 
given to personal characteristics 
and potential for working with 
others— adults and children. In 
their associations with pupils* all 
aides in the Catskill Project Schools 
are eHpected to maintain the same 
relationship as a teacher. They 
must be able to establish rapport 
with children and young peoplei 
and possess such qualities as pat- 
ieuce and a sense of humor^along 
with the kind of integrity that 
elicits respect. 

Edward Onody, Hancock Princi- 
pal, describes those who should be 
considered for employment this 
way : 

High caUber people-^-those who have 
^proven thgrnsalvei la Uie commuftity 
thraufh legdirihip In varioui^ groups 
OF fund-raiiing driveii thgge who 
have had or now have ehildrehi and 
thoie raipeoted within the ^mmuhityi 

Obviously, school aides 'must be 
selected with an eye to relations 
with the public, since they will like- 
ly be interpreters of many facets of 
the school program to other lay 
people in the community, Consid- 
eration of loyalty- to public educa- 
tion and a sense of ethics cannot^ 
thereforep be overlooked. 

Orienting the school aide. Admin- 
istrators these days take necessity 
for orienting new teachefs for 

3S 
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granted. It is just as essential for 
non-certified .ita£f members. With 
aides serving in a multi-capaaity, as 
io many of them do in Catsklll 
schools, outlining their total job 
and coordinating their work with 
the several staff members that are 
Involved is usually the responsi- 
bility of the principal. But individ- 
ual teachers" have an obliption, too 
--to guide and direct,. as well as to 
be mindful of highs and lows in 
an aide's work load* 

To help in general orlentatioUj 
Hancock has prepared its own 
'■School Aides Information ,and 
Guidebook/^ A CAPSSD brochure 
entitled **School Aides ac Work" 
provides general jnforniatidn which 
any given school can supplement 
with specifics. For in-service 
growth, CAPSSD operates a reg- 
ular study group for school^ aides 
just as it does for teachers involved 
in other Project mctivitiri. 

In the Catskill Area Schools, 
aides become integral members of 
the staff. Some of them attend fac- 
ulty meetings; others do not. This 
is wiually determined by the nature 
of the work that the aide does. 

Planning for use of more time. 
Since a major reason for the "enl- 
pioyment of school aides is to give 
teachers more time to plan im- 



provementi in their teaching, in» 
auguration of any extensive use of 
school aides rnight well carry with 
it staff agreernent on some specific 
areas in which teachers will work 
to bring about better learning op- 
portunities. This will require alK 
staff cooperation and— for best re- 
sults---is soinething that should not 
be left to chance, 

What will school aides cost? Most 
aides ill the Project schools are 
employed On an hourly basisj at 
rates ranging from $1.25 to $2.25 
pe^ hour, Hancock Central has es- 
tablished a Salary schedule for 
aides : For a twenty-hour week, the 
beginning Salary is $25.00. An in- 
crease of $5.00 per week is pro- 
vided for each additional year of 
service to a rnaKimum of $45.00. 

^ '*What a school aide can do is a 
long way from being settled," ac- 
cording foHhc Coordinator of the" 
CAPSSD program. The sct^ols 
participating ""in this expenment 
have demdnitrated that the 'employ- 
ment of carefully selected non-cer-- 
tified etnploytei for clearly speci- 
fied non-initructional work can be 
a way of prwiding children with 
more learning opportunities jof 
greater variety and better quality,. 
Surely many refinements lie ^ead« . 



Teachers Teach 

As Teachers Grow 




Lyle Roberti, Aiiiitant Di^ 
! reetof of CAPSiDf ringi the 
I beU iunimp^nf iotty taaeh^ 
eri to E ssiiiQn of the 1960 
Sunifner Workihop where 
^ ttiay plamiid for the de^dop- 
* tnent @f , ^riehnieal tech^ 
niqu€i mid fnataritli. 



Th@r@ li fdp^rt#d|y an old r@c!p@ that beglni^ "To make a rabbit 
,itsw, flrit ^at^h y^ur rabbit/' Participants In th# CANSP Project, 
would surely go along with an adaptation of this— "To anflch learn- 
ing posSibllltfds Jor young people, first enrkh opportunities for 
tholr teachers/* The CAPIId people "might*' delete the word, /'first," 
sln^e In their experience enrichment for puplli and teachers, has 
proceeded slrnu|tan#ously. But all of them know that the exploration^ 
development, and adaptation which have spelled enrichment for 
their pupils woLild have been Imposilble without teachers willing 
and able to blai# nisw tralli. And they are as fully aware that every^ 



thing aach teicher hai done to Improv® hli or her ctaiifoom work 
hss add€d in@vitibly to perianal profelil&naj growth. 

Every CAPiSD activity dficuiied In this series hai it iti undtr- 
lying purpose enrlehing fearning opportunities. This Is true of luper^ 
vised ^orrospondence coursds, multiple ciassti^ lehooj aidts, tteh^ 
nologlcal devkdi. But we have still to looic at the out-oMchool 
enrlehmerti exptrltncei the Project has sponsored for the able and 
ambltloui studenti— the Saturday morning seminars at Oneonta, the 
^special afternoon and evening claiiei made posiible by Intdrschooi 
cooperation* And— to round out the pletur^we muit review tht 
In-service measures threugh . which teacheri have benefitted them- 
stlvei ei well ai theff puplli. 

§^ Pre^Taste of Cellego 

Starting in 19SS with; ihlrty- 

five students and, two courses, 

CAPSSD|,s college courses for liigh 

sphool students dt Oneonta, in 
'1960-61, enrolled 113 students in 

five diiferent ciasses. They included 

Huiuanities 1 and 11, MathemEtics, 
■ SciencCi and Sociiil Studies, 

Snow and sleet and rain were 

no barrier to attendance at these 

lome of the itudenti in CAPSSD ichoeli who enrolled fer Saturday morn- 
ing enriobtneftt ieminars at Ontonta— dn thdt way to the bui, 



Saturday niorniug sessions- -though 
some students may have had to 
roll out at 5,:30 'A.M. to catch the 
bus to travel the fifty miles, Robert 
White, a Hancock student whb at- 
tended one of thesQ, science sessions 
last year, had this to say about it: 
The caune was 'fascinating me* 
Several proftiiors joined in revaal- 
ing to ui some of tha intareiting 
aspaeti of seienge that high schoal 
students uiually don't get--partic- 



ularly itudinti from a small school. 
I wai iipectally intirssted in phyai- 
/ oiogyi for my kmbition was, and li» 
to be a medical doctor, 

* ♦ ♦ The pfofeieors , . , were friendly, 
, truly helpful individuali* cbncemed 
with seeinf that we kamed as mu^h 
as posiibii,. There were no ilaclcefs 
among the students either. None was 
holding back the progreis of the 
group. Most important, we were able 
to concentrate on our work for two- 
ind-one-half, iininterrupted houri. 

Robert, who took the matli mn- 
inar tlic fallowing year, winds up- 
his comnicnts hy mting the college 
soniinar.4 superb idea for high 
school cducntion in rural area^/' 
"and one he hopes will spread, 

The 'seniinai's have come to b^^ 
associated with exccilfncc, but 
cellencc cfce§ not Itiiply *'giftcd/* It 
refers simply to students who have 
both the ability and motivation to 
do work over and beyond their 
regular high school courses.. 

Harold Skinner (Otego Princi' 
pal) says the seminars have been 
a real incentive to students to 
broaden their horizons, ;/Gilhert 
Slater (Unnditla Principal)' sees 
these courses as an impetus lo in- 
dependent study — the student is ' 
" forewarned of the amount and 
kind of worW be is going to eti| 
counter in college. High school 
teachers have been gratified to have 
the semimr students bring atopics 



and jufiblein,; fai- discussion* back 
into lugh ichool classes— an added 
' ^[)ark for cverybady* 

All in all the $30 per pupil which 
die local bonrds/of education pay 
for participalion in this program 
is con.sidered *'wull ^spent.'" The 
courseg are non-ercdit, but several 
of the sluileiits Cin^ollcd have al- 
ready disenverccl dividends, Jang 
Fahur (Gilberlsville graduate) who 
had the inathenmticH seniinaf at 
Oneunia could compete very satis- 
factorily with an advanced group at 
Rojhe.itur University the following 
yi^ar. Joan Malteson (Morris), 
currently at Oneonta as a college 
stuck^iiti is likew ise appreciative of 
having had a pre tastu 'of college 
as a CAFBSD student. 

inrlchin^nt Cotirssi 

Through inter^ishdol Coeperail@n 

There have been otlier 'liead 
stretching courses'' for the able 
and anibi'tiQus, heltl in the Project 
schools after regulnr hours. One 
was a Course in the Russian Ian- 
gunge---at Denii CeiUrah two hours 
once a week for students from 
Delaware, Delhi, and Margaret- 
ville. An Dneonta pliblic school 
teacher was in charge, :but Robert = 
Knight and Richard Nealon from 
Delhi, and Florence Coons from 
Margaretville attcrided die classes 
and worked with their .students in 
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their respective schools. The stu- 
dents made extensive use of te- 
ll cordings. A trip to the Ruiiian 
^^Lmonastary aj Jordanville was one 
' of th highlights of the seasiohs. 
An enrichment course in litera- 
ture at Andes Central on Wed- 
nesday evenings was ^ arranged 
through the cooperative efforts of 
-./ that ' school and . Margaretville. 
: Dewjy Hornbeck 'of tha Andes 
V English pepartment led the discus- 
lions^on such works as Tolstoy^s 
War liQfid Peace and Hiptley't" 
:; Brave New World, 
. . SiKteen students from Richfield 
■ Springs, Edmeston, and New Ber- 
" lin have completed their second 

■■ ■ ^ ■ " « '<\ 

MIlfOFd students i€# one of the Har^ 

v : v^ White phymes filmi^ leries of 
162 lessons, which students ^an pursue 

1 with Of without the direction of a 



seiaester pf an enrichment exp©^ 
rience— a college course in LogiCj 
^v^hlch met once a week after school 
at Edmeston; the other dayi, itu- 
dents used programed lessons ^nd 
a teaching machine^ These materials 
—the same as those used by students 
in the Logic course at Hamilton 
College—are soon to be followed 
by similar ones in other fields and 
grades, ■ : 

Automated teaching materiala^ 
that present the lessons to be learn* 
' ed in short steps in specially de- 
signed sheets or on tapes for use 
in pupil-operated machines — are 
arousing nation-wide interest. John 
JacobSj . Hamilton College Profes-, 

f : 

' teacher. Hielmfd Bates is teacher here; 
.Principal Stofley 'Ghureh and the cus- 
todian art respondbie for rear 
TOW* projection device shownt . 



ft^ior, says, *'Asida frpm their merit 
jj^un ordinary siiaations, programed 
^J^lessons m^gh^ have special merit 
gfcf in small schools* They could make 
^'available those courses that only 
ilf^a few students ara qualified to 

|. in it«p With T««liiiel#gy 

:^ Self-Jeacl^ng books or other 
y teaching machines . however ef f ec- 
;t tive in enriching and expanding 
;. learning opportunities for pupils 
;f :afe not ^df-mcde, Corey, in his 

Action Research To Improve 
c Schoql Prqctices, says, **Most of 
;, the study of what should , be kept 

in the schools and what should go 
N and what should te added must be 
t done in the hundreds ^of^ thousands ' 
jit of clasirobms in thousands of 

American Communities. The studies 

must be undertaken -^by those who 
r may have to change the way they 
ii do things as the result of the stu- 
" dies.** . ' ' ^ ^ 

For four years nOw, staff metn- 
^;^b€irs in the Catskill Area Project 
:/ Jhave been encourage^mnd helped 

"change tht way ^y^do thinp^^ 
^-vTechnological device vof whicl^thQ . 
^ teaching machine so^caned illus- 
trative, have been ohe stimulus for 
p^gexperimentation and invention, 
iyiDonald Gould-3 three-circuit ar- 
angement enabled business educa- 



tion teachers to use any one of 
three kind of lessons— on tape, 
records, or dictaphone* Margaret- 
ville teacher^ have cut a number 
of records of their own for library 
use by students on the [autotron. 
Primary teachers in the Andes and 
Margaretville schools are develop- 
ing a series of records, with the 
' idea that small groups can play 
them while the teacher is busy 
helping some one pupiL Making 
Cliange is the title of one such 
recording, initiated by Principal 
Fred Barraco and' cut for use ,in 
first grade by Betty Martin, - ^-.^ \ 

itudy Oreupii Teiiher Enrlchmtiit 

The Catskill Area" Project has 
provided evidence that many of the 
pressing problems of the small 
school can be dealt with in the 

^school as laboratory^ with teachers 
as innovators. Practices change 

" within the ^classroom while feach- 
ers are . engaged in study groups, 
exploring problems anp; (Jevelop- 
ing solutiOTii for tr^-out ^ . 

, . Some Project- study^ groups are 
subj^t-matter focused j^l^hers cut 
across subjectWatter linfel ja: other 
fields tif intarest, such/ar^%iultlple 

' classes or administratiYe, ^practicei. 
The Hitej'-sch^pl stydy groups set 
up by'' the Project ^hUve had a spe- 
cial significance for teachers in the 




SJCAPSSD School adnumitimtorip me^g it a loe^lodge in late sum- 
'mcr work out general Preject plani for the eon^ng year, , 



re.smaU school where frequently 
g^; there is only one teacher of a partic- 
|;V ulir subject in .the school ' and 
sharing is per force limited. "It's 
p^wonderf ill to work with other peo- 
figiple/'^vsays'^Margarat Hazlett (Abra- 
ll^ ham Kellogg)^ "to exchange ideas 
island materials with dth^ English^^ 
teachers with limilar problems/* 



m 
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This is inrservice traiinin^ with^ 
a new twisti These, teachers have 
1^/ V been doing as well as ^ Hstimng. 

: From their meetings new tech- 
& ■ niques havr been endrgized within 
pg thfe local schools an^ the results re- 
turned for the group's enrichment, 
||?^^' For , example : . ^ 

||' . *What we do^'^ says Harold Coif 
^Jfof the Franklin Central^ about the 
Saturday Morning Math Study 
SgvGroupj ''is to iry ' to tie in the 
^l^materials we talk about knd discuss 
^their use within the classrooms,'* 
^:^r. Coif and five other teachers 
fedevoted their discusiioni to modern 



mathematicij probability and sta- 
tisticSj and an experimenal coyrie 
for twelfth graders; 

The' foreign language group has 
maintained close ties with Colgate 
Uhiyersi^, and V^ith Hamilton' 
which supplied audio tapes and 
consultantr on programed materials, 
Margaret Law (Franklin) and 
Malcolm' Hartwell (Milford) are 
using these new devices with their 
claises. 

One hundred elementary teadi- 
ers recently swelltfd the Project's" 
study group roster. Some of these 
organized to. go to work imme-. 
diately on problems of teaching in- 
dividualiEed readrng ; a second ' 
group concerned itself with study- 
ing the non-graded elementaiy ; a 
third with all types of technolgical 
aids— wherever and however these- 
can be used to advantage ia-the 
elementary grades. ^ J 
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mhm 1 9i0 Suninier Wdrkthop 

The Project Coordinator called 
M the Workshop '*a very rawarding 
•ftj^rt of the total experience/* And it 
has truly provided evidence of 
what teachers ^an do when they 
. have the time. As mentioned earlier 
(central ideas, Feb., '61, p. 29) 
the 1960 W^kihopj a kind of 
pilot, provided a four-day opening 
meeting at Oneonta State College, 
four weeks of independent work— 
at home or wherever the individual 
wished— and a -two-day wind-up 
session at Cooperstown, Hert are 
OEamples of the kinds of things that 
"got done" as a result of the 1960 
Workshop* 

• StMi Burton, DowniviUe agrieuU 
ture teacher, worked on va booklet 
rdeswbing fcd§ Invention |or moving 

' Ital^ Vahue, New Berlin uiduitriid 
IpSifts te^icher, pifepired i series of 
^ ^fflip*' cardi for use by studeoti rwho 
can proceed ©a ^eir own.4!-.^CF 
V have m^tt^ instruetions, 

i James Coutant laid : groun^^ 
work for using^some ninety tapes now ^ 
on tap for Morris Spmiih €liss^# 

, • Leland Parks, art teaehtr at Fnmk- 
\Un, worked on the sUto and script 
r'fo^ his ^*Sllf-Tiaching Art Appi^eelaV 
don" project (Ha lias idSias for a 
w whole courae of these)* ' 

If* Tom Matalavagt, Jiicher of mathe- 
[^atics at MaigiretviUe, progntmed 
^|ttirtccn geometry theorems, for 
l^rcctly^ by stud^ti, of for adapta^ \ 
}^thtx on a maelune 




• Phil Putiiam^ Bpringfldd teacher, v 
developed a unit of study for a liiul- 
tiple daii on '*Use 'Mid Care of Farm 
Maehtoery*" 

To .enroll in the Summer Work- 
shop (piy commensurate with that 
during the regular year) teachers 
had merely to *"have some idea or 
project you want to develop or / 
work on.*' This was an easy re- 
quirement for CAPSSD teachers- 
people who seem constantly to have 
'^something they want to CKplore, 
develop, work onj grow on" . 

And so this pilot workihqp, like 
many of the other CAPSSD aotivU ' 
ties, has dempnitrated iomething 
that alert, teachers and administra- 
tors knew^ dready: there is. no ■ 
d^rth of ideas for improving th^ v; 
qualifryi^f edu^tionfi rafter it is a 
matter of tim^— f r ee from routine : 
pressures — for doihg thf work nac$cji 
essaiy to carry out the jdeas. , .: ^^;^| 




One group o^ the Sim^ 
particspanta makes > good use oi 
Oneonta College library. 
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Organizing Small Schools 
For Coordinated Improvement 



Small schawl distrkts d@ not have th^.^reiourcos n@€#$sary ta 
: provide th# deveiapifhent and research nectssary for continuous Im* 
proyenient Each snriail district acting alont meani duplkatlon of 
- ©ffort, but a= numb©r^ of them working together through a federated ^ ^ 
V organliatlon such as true modern study council can be effactlve« Ar^ : 
^ a voluntary, extra-legal group, Indlvliluai ichool diitrlcts can pool ^ 
. and shart belt practlcts and carry on rosea rth that bears on com- : 
mon problems, ixamplts are the CatskUl Area Study Council^ the 
original group from which CA^SP developed, and Central School 




Tht New York State 
, Cotnmiiiloner of Edu- 
cation Jitn^ A/ AUen 
and District Superin- 
tmi^nt Amen^o N« ' 
MiifiU obs€rva a young 
artiit it work at Tread- 
wall Cantiml* 
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itydy, affiliated with H^i Institute ©f A^mlnlstratlvd R#s©areh it 
|'V\Tnch#rs CoWegm, Colipbla Unlytriiiy. Study c^unelis normally dmw\^ 
^ori the resourcds of a ntarby collego or univtriity in addltlpn to the \ 
|ee|lQctlve reiources of the partlclpfitlng schooi dlstrUii* ' . . 

' ^' ■ • : ■ ' 

^ and meet needs that they felt per; 
soni 

No" on^ of the CAPSSD schpoli 
participated in all the areai that 
have been discussed in the preced- 
ing pages; no one of these areas 
was participated in by all CAPSSD 
schools. Some schools and teach- 
ers that enthusiastically engaged in 
certain areas were definitely op- 
. posed to working in others. 

Interest and activity in the Pro- 
ject ajmong individuals and schools 
have varied widely throughout the 
four years of the Project-s "enis- 
tence. Some teacheri who wer^ 
ve^ skeptical one year became en- 
thusiastic and effective leaders 
later, As would be expeqted, thoie 
who gained the ' greatest satisfac- 
tion from Project activities were 
those generally inclined to create 
eand try pew methods* Interest has 
always been greatest when teadi- 
ers had maKirnum opportunity to 
work On their own problems and 
Aelp develop programs in itudy 
grdupi* \ 

Escperienc^ in the Project has 
. shown thit creative thinking V is 



^Metatlon vi. Cmtfaliiatldn 

CAPSSD itself is a loosely or- 
^gani^ed federation of twenty^five 
;(<fchool districts, and six supervisory 
^districts. Its program for the year 
'^;is first discussed in study groups 
|and general meetings where the 
*^ ideas of all can mobiliied. Then 
I through discussions ^of an Exectj- 
i^^ve Committee plans are finally 
ScrystalliEed and put into operation* 
t^On the Executive Committee are 

Representatives of the school ad- 
^ ministrators— supervising principals 
pand district superintendenti-=^nd 

representatives of the Orieonta 

State^ Universify College of Educa- 
ition, of Teachers College Colum- 
^bia University, and of New York-i 

State Department of Education. J 

-ireecleiii vi. Cdnliel 

f-- To achieve its purposes it was 
important ttet CAPSSD work in 
^^several areas simultaneously » One 
"of its decisions was to do intensive 
^development, in the use of techno- 
.'logical communication devices, 
which ariB applicable in many ar.tas* 
'^Also, it became apparent that work- 
on several areas simultaneously 
ijwould give more individual schools 
||artd teachara opportunity to fol- 
How their own particular interests 




both the result and the cause pf 
teachers' initiative and enthusiasn^, 
Teachers who have, a real and 



'i^, sincere interest" in education muit 
?r have fretdom to develop their 
, ideas; they thrive under the it imu- 
,^ lation of their peera ; ^they welcoina 
the advice, not the doTOnaticya^sf 
"the experts." .4 ^ -^'-'^ 

CAPSSD'has found it best to 
^^cali "on constants iparingly, es- 
^''^ ^cially the fir^t year/ Teachers 
must have time to get acquainted 
-n* with each other and with each 
i other's thinking. After tiiey have 
^- a fairly clear idea of what they 
^ consider a good prograni of actionj 
they can select consultants accord'^ 
ingly. The consultants may be peo- 
ple who can contribute knowledge 
in a special area, oj be of help in 
identifying relationships and im- 
.plications' of Project activitiei to 
. education in general » 

In CAPSSD nobody has gat in 




judgment as to what idea should|| 
or should riot be expIofedc^i^(g^^?t 
few. oif ^h^^nem-^gi^lffir^^ 
fe^me out of the Project ^wouW j 
T Itive^ been started but for the wll^ ft 
linpieis of those reiponsible to , 
respect the ideas 'of each individuaiy 
participant, and to encourage each-^i; 
other to act -on his, own hunchei. 

The Project has limited itself >^ 
. neither to in-sen^ice growth of paf--?;^ 
ticipants nor to improving .rnerely^j 
traditional means of learning. Itj| 
has focuied on trying and develop? 5 r 
in^ whatever can help the small|| 
-school For examplej as the study" j 
of Multiple Classes progreiiedr itS | 
^ became clear that learner guide^^ll 
are essential for individual and' ^ 
small group learning, pursu€4|| 
through pupil initiative and re4| 
iportsibility. These guides are 



^^^,:.;niagnetic; to records, . and 
^^mmg machines// 

^MfbiMltt the Pyi^dio 

early decision must be made 
^in\a project of this kind to distin- 
guish between evaluating methodi 
l^iiow in use and daveloping new 
l^chniques. These purposes are not 
piompatible,. Only if the emphasis 
f^B on' mobih'zing for creative de- 
velopment, bnly if participants have 
if^freedom to make mistakes, ..^'vvill 

^jfeS^'^S^tlie subjective judg- 
\nient of the , participants and ob- 
i^iervers. Objective tests or othef?* 
f means of measurement will be of 
i^uxiliary use. Certainly methods 
^ avalution involving control 
f&wps, are not adapAbk — not 



when the progress of one pupil : 
in the school is to be measured! ^ 

^oepvf altng Intlitulldnii ;^ 

Emphasii on the importance of ? 
local initiative should in iio sensed t 
be interpreted as meaning that liife;;; 
cooperating inititutions have not C 
played a major role in the work ; 
of the Catskill Project. Besides 
the colleges that have provided re- ^ 
iourceis'^i^yartotis kindi-^Oneonti 
State University^^ G^^ of Edu- 
cation, Hamilton, " Colgate, Teach- • 
era College— the State pepartment-^ 
has been an active, interested riieail^i 
ber of teami ^ T 

■ Graduate students have assisted;^ 
itudy; groups in bbt|ining; in^gj 
formation and in preparing f€^^& 
porte. Thirteen doctoral projectsy^ S' 

. fefi)A^sttbc©i|imiftic\oa ftultipli dwei md the stateiiup^rvisor id Busi- V l: 




^.'prepared or in procesp during the 
./• four years .of CAPSSD operatiorij 
< provide substantial ' basis for 
further progress in improving 
imall schools. The doctoral pro- 
jects are in the following areas: 

• Prmetie€i £&r . small ichooli 

• Administt^tor^bbifd relatloni 

• Shared serviees - 

• Traa^rtatien 

• Sehool aides 

: • TectoDlogical eomtnunkitians 

• Flaxiblt ichedulmg 

• Multiple elaisei 

. • Sup^rdied correipondenee itudy 

• Coneepts of small s^ool %i!pi. 



• Buildmgi and fadUtlei 

« The role ©f the 
sehool improviniint* 



Prob|#iiii and AditiMitldiit 

The federated, csoryinated type 
of organisation for school improve- 



ment is not without its problems. 
Because of the lack of rigid con^; : 
trols, allowing leeway for activ^ 
ities to proceed toward » common;^ 
objectives, progress may not be at : = 
. a steady pace*^ But rapid spurts ^^^^ 
followed by periods of inertia may' 
be much healthier in the end, This \. 
kind of progress is certainly pre- . 
fered to a uniform speed main- 
tained by artificial, ejcternal stimuli, 

A second problem is string on 
the track .and not being diverted to w 
interests outside the goal, however ^ 
todable the distractihg influences 

may be. .. - 

Finally^ it must be' remembered : 
^ that - creative hnprovement of 
^^cfl^ cannot be . launched Into j 
^^orbliUw the assumption^ that I't' 
^*?^lLs^05ntmue autoniatieaUy on its 
'^jti'^ontinuous attrition and en-^^i^ 
couragement^^nd coniidaration of 
neKts steps— are necessary,^ 
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